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of decision. In the early days of the revolutionary struggle, 
Mr. Nixon shared the conservative views of his fellow towns- 
men and copatriots Robert Morris, Thomas Willing, and 
John Dickinson, but after the edict of separation had been 
announced, none were more eager or earnest in the cause. 
He was a strenuous opponent of the old constitution of the 
State, and a firm adherent of the party formed to effect its 
change. The closing item of his will shows the sentiment 
of the man better than any other words can portray them. 
" Having now, my children, disposed of my estate in a manner 
that I hope will be agreeable to you all, I request and earnestly 
recommend to you to live together in terms of the purest love 
and most perfect friendship, being fully pursuaded that your 
happiness and that of your respective families will, in a great 
measure, depend on this. These are my last words to you, 
and I trust that you will have them in particular and long 
remembrance." 



CHIEF JUSTICE WILLIAM ALLEN. 

BY EDWARD P. DE LANCET. 

(Centennial Collection.) 

No Pennsylvanian of his day stood higher in public esteem 
than "William Allen, and no name is more intimately connected 
with the " Old State House," or Independence Hall, both in 
its origin, and in its history, and with Philadelphia itself, 
than his. 

Born in 1703, the son of William Allen, a successful Phila- 
delphia merchant, wealthy, well educated, and of command- 
ing intellect, he accepted judicial office at the earnest request 
of the most eminent men of the colony. 

His father died in 1725, while his son was in Europe, leav- 
ing him a large fortune, which he so well managed that when 
he resigned the chief justiceship in 1774, he was probably 
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the richest man in Philadelphia. 1 The salary of his office he 
refused to appropriate to his own use, and always gave it 
away in charities. 

He it was, who, on the 15th day of October, 1730, made the 
first purchase of the ground on which Independence Hall now 
stands for a " State House" for Pennsylvania. He paid for it 
with his own money, and took the deeds in his own name, at 
the request of Andrew Hamilton, chairman of the committee 
to procure a site, and subsequently the architect of the edifice 
erected thereon. When all the difficulties of the enterprise 
were removed a few years afterwards, he conveyed the pro- 
perty to the appointed authorities, and was re-imbursed by 
the Province. 

In 1735, William Allen was made the mayor of the city, 
and in the next year, 1736, when the "State House" was 
nearly completed, he inaugurated its "banqueting hall" by 
giving therein a great feast to the citizens and all strangers 
in the city, — a feast described in a contemporary account, as 
"the most grand, the most elegant entertainment that has 
been made in these parts of America." 

Bred a merchant, and the son of a merchant, he was largely 
engaged in commercial v and manufacturing enterprises in 
Pennsylvania, especially in iron furnaces, in several of which 
he had a large interest. And, like all the men of wealth in 
that day, he acquired and held large tracts of land. His estate 
lay chiefly in what is now the anthracite coal region of Penn- 
sylvania, and from him the thriving city of AUentown derives 
its name. He also possessed extensive lands in New Jersey. 

Governor Thomas, writing to the Bishop of Exeter, on the 
23d of April, 1748, relative to some funds the Bishop had 
raised to aid the German Palatines, says, " if I might be per- 
mitted to advise, the money raised for this purpose should be 
lodged in a safe hand in London subject to the draft of Mr. 

• His father's will, dated 30 May, 1725, proved September 30, 1775, is 
recorded in the Eegister's office of Philadelphia. The Penn proprietary 
estate was of course larger, but at the date mentioned, the chief justice could 
probably command more ready money than the Penn family, one of whom, 
the last governor, was one of his sons-in-law. 
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"William Allen, a considerable merchant, and a very worthy 
honest Gentleman in Philadelphia, that he might see it regu- 
larly apply'd to the uses intended." 1 

For many years Mr. Allen sat as a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly. In 1737, he was appointed justice of a 
special court organized for the trial of some cases of atrocious 
arson. In 1741 he was made recorder of Philadelphia, then 
an office of great responsibility. 

During his entire career, he ever upheld by personal exer- 
tions, and with the most liberal pecuniary aid, whatever the 
interests, or the needs, of Pennsylvania, or America, required. 
Notably was this the case in the old French "War of 1755- 
1762, a time when aid rendered was aid indeed. 

In 1751, William Allen was appointed chief justice of 
Pennsylvania, and held the office till 1774, the long period 
of twenty-three years. The Supreme Court of the Province 
was held in the west room of Independence Hall, directly 
opposite that in which Independence was voted, and the Con- 
tinental Congress sat. 

In that chamber presided Chief Justice Allen, with a 
dignity, learning, impartiality, and intellectual force, equalled 
by few, and exceeded by none, of those great jurists who have 
ever adorned the ermine of Pennsylvania, and made immortal 
the renown of her supreme judiciary. There, too, is now 
preserved with care, the very bench upon which he sat, when 
before him pleaded the gifted fathers of that illustrious bar, 
which, a little later, gave a national fame to " Philadelphia 
lawyers," which is still, after the lapse of a century, most 
brilliantly maintained. 

TSo law reports were published at that day, and none of his 
decisions are now accessible, except the few that Dallas col- 
lected after the revolution from lawyers' notes and prefixed to 
the first volume of his reports, the first ever issued in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Appreciating the pleasures of literature, and the need of 
learning to the well-being of a state, he joined heartily in 

1 Historical Collections, American Colonial Church, vol. ii. Pennsylvania, 
p. 257. 
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educational measures with Franklin, and gave him effectual 
aid, in founding that " College at Philadelphia," which is now 
so well known, as " The University of Pennsylvania." 

He was prominent among those gentlemen of Philadelphia 
who were the first Americans to originate an expedition to 
the Arctic regions to discover the Northwest Passage — a field 
in which a New York merchant, 1 a century later, acquired 
great credit. To Pennsylvania, and to William Allen and his 
friends, is due the high honor of first projecting and endeavor- 
ing, by American enterprise, to effect the solution, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, of that great geographical 
problem, which still defies the science of the world. 

The following extract from a letter of Chief Justice Allen 
to Governor Perm, on this subject, shows at once the breadth 
of mind of the man, and his great appreciation, in a public 
point of view, of what he well terms " the noble design." 

Phila., Nov. 18, 1752. 

Sir : As I am quite assured that every thing that regards 
the interest and reputation of the province of Pennsylvania 
will ever be regarded by you, I therefore beg leave to solicit 
your favor in behalf of myself and many others of the mer- 
chants of this place. Notwithstanding the repeated attempts 
of gentlemen in England to discover the Northwest Passage 
without success, yet there has appeared among us a spirit to 
undertake that noble design, which, if effected, will redound 
to the honor of your province, and the advantage of us, the 
undertakers. 

By the inclosed paper, over which if you will be pleased to 
cast an eye, you will perceive that last year we had intended 
to put our design into execution, but by the extremity of the 
winter and other accidents, it was postponed till next spring, 
at which time, as we have bought a vessel and all other ma- 
terials, and engaged navigators and mariners, we shall proceed 
in the affair, and dispatch the vessel from here the latter end 
of March ; and are in great hopes by avoiding the mistakes 
of former attempts, and pursuing, as we think, more proper 
measures, to be able to effect the discovery of the passage, or, 
at least, put it out of doubt whether there is one or no. 2 

A lover of the arts he was an early friend and patron of 

1 Henry Grinnell. 

8 MS. letter in Library of Penna. Hist. Society. 
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Benjamin "West. And he lived to see his judgment verified 
by the great success of his young friend in England. This 
produced an intimacy between West and the Allen family, 
which lasted till the death of the former while President of 
the Royal Academy. There is still preserved, among the 
Chief Justice's descendants in England, a splendid picture by 
"West, of a family fe"te in the grounds of Governor John Penn's 
magnificent seat of "Lansdowne," upon the Schuylkill — 
those exquisite grounds now embraced in the magnificent 
Park, occupied by the grand Centennial Exposition of 1876 
— which contains portraits of the Governor and his wife, 
Ann, the eldest daughter of Chief Justice Allen, whom he 
married on the 31st of May, 1766, of all the Allen family, 
and of West himself. The latter was present on the occa- 
sion, and the beautiful, joyous, scene so impressed him, that 
he painted the picture to preserve its remembrance, and 
presented it to the Governor, saying, as he did so, " that he 
had never executed a better painting." These facts were told 
the writer by Mr. John Penn Allen, the governor's nephew, 
one of the twin sons of Andrew Allen, when showing him 
the picture at his house in London in 1867. 

In his family relations Chief Justice Allen was very happy. 
His wife, whom he married on the 16th of February, 1733, 
old style, was Margaret Hamilton, daughter of Andrew 
Hamilton, and sister of James Hamilton, both of whom were 
so highly distinguished in the annals of Pennsylvania. By 
her he had four sons, John, Andrew, William, and James, 
and two daughters, Ann, the wife of Governor John Penn, 
the last Proprietary Governor of Pennsylvania, as above stated, 
and Margaret, the younger, married on the 19th of August, 
1771, to James deLancey of New York, the eldest son of 
James deLancey, the Chief Justice, and then the Governor of 
New York, and himself, from his father's death on July 30, 
1760, to the Revolution the head of that family, and the 
political party in New York known by its name. 

John Allen, the eldest of the sons of Chief Justice Allen, 
and James Allen, the youngest, both died before their father, 
the other two sons and the two daughters survived him. 
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Advancing age and the persuasions of his family, 1 being 
then in his seventy-first year, and perhaps the political state 
of the country, caused Chief Justice Allen to resign his high 
office in 1774, and Benjamin Chew was appointed chief justice 
in his place. Opposed to the encroachments of British power, 
and feeling acutely the grievances of the colonies like all the 
men of standing in America at that time, he believed in re- 
dressing those grievances by continued constitutional means, 
and not by rebellion against the sovereign to whom he had 
sworn allegiance. He was even ready to resort to arms to 
force the Ministry to abandon their oppressive and unconsti- 
tutional course, but not to fight against his King. In the 
very next year, in October, 1775, he gave his "half of a 
quantity of cannon shot belonging to him and to Turner" — 
the latter a joint owner with him in an iron furnace — "for 
the use of the Board of the Council of Safety," which body 
" returned thanks for his generous donation." 2 In these sen- 
timents all his sons coincided ; John, the eldest, was, in 1776, 
elected a member of the Provincial Congress of New Jersey, 
but finding himself in the minority, soon left it and never 
returned. He died in Philadelphia in February, 1778. He 
married, April 6th, 1775, Mary, daughter of David Johnston, 
of New York, of the old and well-known New York and New 
Jersey family of that name, by whom he left two sons, William 
and John, his only children. William Allen, the third son of 
the Cbief Justice, was one of the first Pennsylvania ofiicers 
commissioned by Congress, and with his regiment served un- 
der Montgomery in the Canadian Campaign of 1775. He ap- 
plied to Congress for leave to resign when the Declaration of 
Independence passed, which was granted on the 24th of July, 
1776. 3 Andrew was a member from Pennsylvania of the 
Continental Congress, was a leading Whig, and served also in 
the Council of Safety. James served in the Pennsylvania 
Assembly of 1776, as member from Northampton, with ability 
and courage. Eeturning to his country seat in that county, 

1 MS. Diary of James Allen. 
1 Pennsylvania Colonial Becords. 
8 Journals of Congress, 1776, p. 283. 
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after it adjourned, he lived in retirement a non-combatant. 
In November, 1776, shortly before the fall of Mount Washing- 
ton, he visited the American camp on Harlaem Heights, and 
was received and lodged at his headquarters by General 
Washington with great politeness. 1 He was subsequently 
summoned before the Committee of Safety for " disaffection," 
but was finally permitted to remain at his country house in 
Northampton County, where he died in 1778. The following 
extract from his MS. Diary expresses not only his own views, 
but those of the majority of the people of the Colonies at the 
time it was written. "March 6th, 1776. The plot thickens, 
peace is scarcely thought of. Independency predominates. 
Thinking people uneasy, irresolute, and inactive. The Mo- 
bility triumphant. Every article of life doubled. Twenty- 
six thousand troops coming over. The Congress in equilibrio 
on the question of Independence, or no. "Wrapt in the con- 
templation of these things I cry out, '01 Pus quando ego te 
aspiciam, &c.' I love the cause of Liberty, but cannot heartily 
join in the prosecution of measures totally foreign to the 
original plan of resistance." 

Chief Justice Allen went to England on a visit not long 
before his death. He had lost his wife several years previ- 
ously, and decided to remain in England until matters were 
more quiet in America. He resided in London, and died 
there in September, 1780, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age. 

Andrew Allen, his second son, born in June, 1740, was a 
man of very great ability, and was Attorney-General of Penn- 
sylvania for many years, while his father was its Chief Justice. 
He was elected a delegate from Pennsylvania to the Conti-. 
nental Congress, and took an active part in the proceedings 
of that body, until he resigned his seat towards the close of 
1776. In December, 1776, when Howe's Army was expected 
in Philadelphia, a persecution of all opposed to indepen- 
dence began. " Houses were broken open, people imprisoned 
without any color of authority by private persons, and, as 

1 MS. Diary of James Allen. 
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was said, a list of 200 disaffected persons made out, who were 
to be seized, imprisoned, and sent off to North Carolina ; in 
which list, it was said, our whole family was put down. My 
brothers, under this dreadful apprehension, fled from Phila- 
delphia to Union, where I went over to them. Soon after, 
against my judgment, they all went to Trenton, and claimed 
protection from General Howe's Army. From whence they 
went to New York, and there they now are, unhappily sepa- 
rated from their families, and like to be so for some time. I 
was informed of this at Bethlehem by General Gates." 1 

From this time the Aliens supported the Crown. William 
became the Lieutenant-Colonel of a regiment raised in his 
own province, called the " Pennsylvania Loyalists," and com- 
manded it throughout the war. He was very witty, affable, 
and of remarkably fine manners, and as much a favorite with 
his officers and men as he was in society. He never married, 
and after the war lived in England. He died in London, 
July 2d, 1838, at the great age of eighty-seven years. It was 
of him, and not of his father, the Chief Justice, after whom 
he was named, of whom it was said, when he resigned his 
command under Congress to that body, as above stated, that 
he did so " not because he was totally unfit for it, but because 
the Continental Congress presumed to declare the American 
States free and independent, without first asking the consent 
and obtaining the approbation of himself and wise family." 

Andrew Allen, after he resigned from the Continental Con- 
gress and joined Howe at Trenton, in December, 1776, took 
no active part in the contest. He returned to Philadelphia 
with Howe's Army in the autumn of 1777. With all his 
family he was included in the Pennsylvania Act of Attainder 
of March 6, 1778, and his estate confiscated. In 1792 he was 
pardoned, and re-visited Pennsylvania. Under Jay's treaty 
of 1794, he attempted to recover from the State moneys paid to 
it by some of his former debtors on land contracts made before 
the war, but failed. Later he went again to England, and 
resided there. He died in London in March, 1825, in his 

1 MS. Diary of James Allen. 
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eighty-sixth, year. He married " the beautiful Sally Coxe," 
as she was called in Philadelphia, on the 21st of April, 1768. 
She was a daughter of William Coxe, of New Jersey, by his 
wife Mary Francis, of Philadelphia. Mrs. Allen died in 1801, 
in her seventieth year. Their children were : 1. Andrew, an 
accomplished man, from 1805 to 1812 British Consul at Bos- 
ton, and subsequently a resident of Burlington, New Jersey, 
for a number of years. He was much in Philadelphia in 1826, 
where the writer's father, William Heathcote de Lancey, Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, 1828-33, and subse- 
quently Bishop of Western Few York, 1839-65, knew him 
very well. A letter of the Bishop to his own father, 1 in 1826, 
says that Mr. Andrew Allen was the author of certain articles 
in the Church Register of that time, which attracted much 
notice, signed A N. He returned to England subse- 
quently, and died at Clifton, near Bristol, December 3d, 1850, 
without issue. 2 and 3. John Penn Allen and Thomas Dawson 
Allen, twins, born 25th October, 1785 ; both of whom were 
living in 1868, in good health, at the age of eighty-three ; the 
former a gentleman in London, where the writer knew and 
visited him, and the latter a clergyman of the Church of 
England, residing in Gloucestershire. Both are now dead 
without issue. 4, Ann, 5, Elizabeth, 6, Maria, all of whom 

1 John Peter de Lancey, of Mamaroneck, Westchester County, N. Y., the 
youngest brother of the James de Lancey who married Margaret Allen, as 
stated in the text; born 15 July, 1753, educated at Harrow School, in Eng- 
land, and the Military School at Greenwich ; entered the regular British 
army in 1771, was a captain in the 18th, or Koyal Irish, Kegiment of foot, 
and served with it, till William Allen, the brother-in-law of his brother 
James, raised the Provincial Corps, the " Pennsylvania Loyalists," when he 
was offered and accepted the commission of its Major. He served with it 
until the corps was disbanded, when he rejoined his regiment, and continued 
therein till 1786, when he returned to America, and resided till his death on 
the 30th January, 1828, at his grandfather Heathcote's old seat at Mamaro- 
neck, of which he was the proprietor. His wife was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Colonel Eichard Floyd, of Mastic, Suffolk Co., N. Y., the head of that old 
Long Island family ; to a younger branch of which, belonged the William 
Floyd who signed the Declaration of Independence, and was the first U. S. 
Senator from New York, who was one of Kichard Floyd's first cousins. 
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died unmarried; and 7, Margaret, who married in Philadel- 
phia, June 20th, 1793, George Hammond, the first British 
Minister to the United States after the peace of 1783. She 
died December 8, 1838 ; and her son is the Edmund Ham- 
mond whom Mr. Gladstone on his retirement from office in 
1870, created a peer by the title of "Baron Hammond," for 
nearly fifty years of consecutive service in the British For- 
eign Office, in which he was a " clerk" from 1824 to 1854, and 
" paid Under Secretary" from 1854 to his elevation. He is 
still living. 

James Allen, the Chief Justice's youngest son, married, 10 
March, 1768, Elizabeth, daughter of John Lawrence and Eliza- 
beth Francis, a cousin of the mother of his brother Andrew's 
wife, above mentioned, and had one son, James, who died 
without issue, and three daughters : 1. Ann Penn, born 11 
May, 1769, married James Greenleaf, 26th April, 1800, and 
died in September, 1851, aged eighty-two ; 2. Margaret Eliza- 
beth, who married the distinguished Chief Justice of Penn- 
sylvania, "William Tilghman, July 1st, 1794, and died four 
years afterwards, on the 9th of September, 1798 ; and 3. 
Mary, who married, November 27th, 1796, Henry "Walter 
Livingston, of Livingston's Manor, New York, and died 
there December 11th, 1855, upwards of eighty. She was the 
lady who was so famous for her graceful and profuse hospi- 
tality, and was so long known in New York society as " Lady 
Mary." 

None of the descendants of Chief Justice Allen are now 
residents of Philadelphia ; and the name, for more than a 
century the synonym in that city for high ability, political 
power, great wealth, and the first social position, is there no 
longer known. The man to whom, and to whose connections 
by his marriage, she owes her famed " State House" — Ame- 
rica's Hall of Independence — sleeps in a foreign land ; and the 
names of Allen and of Hamilton and of Penn, with which it 
so long resounded, are no longer heard within its historic 
portals. 



